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THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF ALFRED 
THE GREAT. 

On October 26, A.D. 901, " died Alfred, the son of Ethel- 
bert. He was king over the whole English nation, except 
that part which was under the dominion of the Danes, and 
he held the kingdom a year and a half less than thirty years." 
The lapse of one thousand years since the death of this 
great ruler seems naturally to suggest renewed attempts to- 
ward an appreciation of the part which he played in the his- 
tory of his race. Such attempts, if critically undertaken, 
become involved in many difficulties. The life of Alfred by 
Asser is now more or less discredited. The trustworthiness 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is probably somewhat affected 
by the king's evident fondness for the class of clergy to 
which its authors belonged, while many legal and social 
changes long attributed to this monarch are now seen to 
have occurred earlier or later than his time. Still, some of 
the more important of the services which he rendered to his 
country are readily traceable. 

Most of his active life was set in the closing quarter of the 
ninth century. He came to the throne in time to delay, but 
not to prevent or put an end to, the so-called Danish inva- 
sions and migrations. The merciless treatment of the pagan 
Germans by Charlemagne and his immediate successors 
had scattered many individuals, and doubtless also some 
whole tribes, along the shores of the Baltic and the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Such exiles were not likely to look with 
any favor upon Christianity or upon the monasteries and ca- 
thedrals which represented it. Drawn to England first of all 
by motives of plunder, their impulses were doubtless not un- 
mixed with desires for revenge against the institution which 
had been used to insult them by the great Emperor. As 
time advanced and piratical incursions were varied by suc- 
cessful Scandinavian migrations, the newcomers seemed to 
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draw to themselves all the ruthlessness of Northern pagan- 
ism and to revive the dying embers of heathenism among the 
English themselves. 

The invaders possessed a military organization which, 
though loose, was flexible and efficient; a new system of 
tactics, and a skill in the use of the battle-ax and the man- 
agement of sea craft which the English had long forgotten. 
Such advantages, added to that acquaintance with the art of 
fortification which they are known to have attained, were 
sure to make them successful in the long run, when fighting 
against their more civilized and less warlike kinsmen. On 
nearly every page of the chronicle their progress is indicated 
by records of burned minsters, murdered clergy, and plun- 
dered people. The similarity of their institutions, language, 
and physical type to those of the English made it simple 
enough for the two strains to merge and form one nation, 
but the conquest in its early stages had been too easy. 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia hardly afforded suf- 
ficient resistance to command the respect of their adver- 
saries. The invaders brought barbarism and paganism. 
The invaded seemed to care little for civilization and Chris- 
tianity. By the time of Alfred the rulers of the Scandina- 
vian countries were striving after the order and religion of 
the rest of Europe ; but their efforts must have given addition- 
al momentum to the waves of lawless population which broke 
over England, and have increased the attachment of the 
exiles to their old religion and institutions. A great danger 
had arisen by A.D. 871, not merely that the whole island 
would fall into wild and long-continued disorder, but that it 
would relapse into the paganism of the past. 

Such a fate was prevented by Alfred. Though defeated 
in a majority of his battles, he always made a defense which 
commanded respect; and his defeats, like those of Gen. 
Greene, often accomplished the objects of his strategy. At 
his death it could have been said of him not only that he had 
relieved his country altogether of the army of Hasting, who 
was the most dreaded marauder in Europe, but that he had, 
by the treaty of Wedmore, induced the Danish king, Guth- 
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rum, to accept Christianity, fixed what should be the future 
legal relations between individuals of the two nations, and 
established a compact, well-defined, and well-organized Eng- 
lish kingdom. This kingdom embraced substantially that 
part of the island which lies southwest of the ancient Watling 
Street, which ran from Chester, through London, to Dover- 
It lasted about one hundred years, and served as an object 
lesson to those parts of England in which Scandinavian influ- 
ence predominated, from which law, order, and a religious 
life might be learned. The complete ascendency of the 
Danes was thus postponed by the career of Alfred until the 
time of Canute, when it was no longer dangerous to the best 
qualities in English national life. 

The art of war and military organization among the Eng- 
lish showed a distinct advance under Alfred's leadership. 
The soldier, when equipped for service, carried a spear 
about eight feet long (used for thrusting only), a leaf -shaped 
dagger, a round wooden shield having an iron boss, and 
sometimes javelins to be thrown. Attacks were delivered 
and received in close formation and with overlapping shields. 
English troops were easily deceived, by a feigned retreat of 
the enemy, into breaking their strong organization for the 
purpose of pursuit. Many times during this period the 
Danes turned what was apparently a certain English vic- 
tory into defeat by thus causing them to leave their lines,, 
and then renewing the battle. This military defect seems 
to have been constitutional, for it appears again with unfor- 
tunate results when Harold and William of Normandy were 
fighting their decisive battle, about two hundred years later. 
Alfred developed a better control and greater mobility among 
his troops. He probably devised a new formation, with 
which, in a charge up a hill at Ashdown, he broke the Scan- 
dinavian line and won a considerable victory. He learned 
easily and invented readily, and thus acquired and used all 
which his enemy knew of tactics and methods of fortifica- 
tion. Methodical in his own habits to so great a degree 
that he calculated exactly both time and money and kept a 
memorandum in which he jotted down such thoughts as oc- 
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curred to him, he naturally placed a great value upon dis- 
cipline. His season at Athelney, the Valley Forge of his 
campaign, seems to have been partly devoted to the organi- 
zation and drill of a small regular force that should form 
the backbone of any army of militia on which he might after- 
wards be forced to rely. His reformation of the militia sys- 
tem was characteristic and a significant fact in military his- 
tory. By dividing the enrolled members into three equal 
parts, each of which should serve but one month at a time, 
and but three out of every twelve months in all, he was able 
to maintain an army during the whole fighting season of the 
year, and at the same time leave at home a sufficient force 
for the necessities of agriculture. 

His mind moved as actively in naval matters as in those 
pertaining to warfare on land. To him is attributed the glory 
of being the founder of the British navy. It seems to be 
true that he was the first English monarch to recognize the 
importance of sea power and the fact that the best protection 
against foreign invasion lay in the maintenance of a strong 
fleet. He invented a new style of war vessel, which was 
longer and possessed greater free board than those of the 
Danes. It is described in the chronicle as being also both 
swifter and steadier. It certainly carried a larger fighting 
force. But Alfred was unable to recruit the men to man 
these ships from among his own subjects. The English of 
his time were an agricultural people, and had no love for the 
ocean. He was obliged to draw his sailors from the Conti- 
nent, and among the list of killed in one of his naval battles 
a majority of the names are stated to have belonged to Fri- 
sians. His naval engagements were not uniformly success- 
ful, but the example which he set in creating his fleets was 
of great value to later ages. 

The influence of Alfred in shaping English legal institu- 
tions is very difficult of determination. A code of laws at- 
tributed to him is accompanied by the following language : 
"Hence I, King Alfred, gathered these together and com- 
manded many of those to be written down which our fore- 
fathers observed, those which I liked; and those which I did 
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not like, by the advice of my Witan, I threw aside. For I 
dunet not venture to set down in writing over-many of my 
own, since I knew not what among them would please those 
who should come after us. But those which I met with, 
either of the days of Ina my kinsman, or of Offa, king of 
Mercia, or of Ethelbert, who was the first of the English 
who received baptism, those which appeared to me to have 
been justest I have here collected, and abandoned the others. 
Then I, Alfred, king of the West Saxons, showed these to 
all my Witan, and they then said that they were all willing 
to observe them." This language indicates an intention to 
compile a code, and, while it shows the consent of the Witan, 
it does not promise much new legislation. What little of 
novelty it does contain is for the most part adapted from the 
Old Testament. There was little true legislation in ancient 
times. A code once established would, as did that of the 
twelve tables at Rome, change gradually by interpretation 
and the slow recognition of new conceptions and customs 
through the courts, until the time had arrived for a new codi- 
fication which should place in a clearer light the legal prog- 
ress already made. Such a codification was particularly de- 
sirable at this time in England, because the country had 
been passing through the stress of so fierce a conflict that 
the laws may well have been in danger of being forgotten. 
The administration of justice had certainly reached an un- 
fortunate stage. Judges were ignorant and partial. Main- 
tenance, that evil so characteristic of the fifteenth century, 
as shown by the Paston letters, was prevalent at this time. 
Alfred organized a system of appeals; and, if we may judge 
by the legends and traditions which have come down to us, 
he was very successful as an administrator of law. The 
stories as to the safety of persons traveling on the highway 
show that the king's "peace," which once included little 
more territory than the precincts of his residence, had now 
spread over the great roads which traversed the country, 
even if it had not yet extended through all its bypaths and 
lanes. The laws were respected. It was Alfred who made 
them respected. The influence of his example in so doing 
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must have reached many of his successors and helped to 
strengthen, if it did not produce, that regard for legality so 
characteristic of the race in its English home. 

The beginning of many legal institutions has been wrong- 
ly attributed to this reign. Among them is trial by jury, but 
Pollock and Maitland, in their history of English laws, 1 have 
shown us that this method of trial had a very different origin . 
Mutual responsibility for conduct as worked out in the tith- 
ing, frankpledge, and the guild was long claimed to be the 
product of Alfred's genius, but such responsibility, in one 
form or another, was characteristic of the whole Middle 
Ages. It existed before Alfred, and in some respects still 
continues to affect social life. After families had become 
merged into the State, law, which had once been family cus- 
tom, was directed to the relations between families, and thus 
became a regulation of family feuds. It had not wholly 
emerged from this condition in England at the time of Al- 
fred, and some of his dooms were directed toward the fur- 
ther mitigation of the evils of such feuds. As long as mem- 
bers of a family lived together, each was protected by all 
and all were held to a certain legal responsibility for the con- 
duct of each. As family groups broke up, however, the in- 
dividual found other relations absolutely necessary for his own 
protection, while the legal authorities considered it equally 
necessary that he should form relations with some other per- 
son or persons who should assume a responsibility for his 
conduct similar to that which had rested upon his kin. The 
formation of such groups outside the family represents a 
stage in the history of institutions, and was not dependent 
upon any one man. The English people had certainly 
reached this stage before the time of Alfred. It had much 
earlier become a necessity. It might happen that the indi- 
vidual would place himself under another who should be 
called his lord and should protect and be responsible for him 
in return for certain services. Such a relation was so com- 
mon in Alfred's time that legislation appears as to "lord- 

1 Vol. i, p. 119. 
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less" men. "But to place one's self under another man was 
not so characteristic of the Englishman as to join some group 
of men who would consent to receive him. The ancient 
township was once such a group. One became a member 
only by a consent which was analogous to adoption into a 
family. Early English legislation shows many attempts to 
hold such towns responsible for crimes committed by their 
inhabitants, and additional provisions creating legal presump- 
tions that crimes committed within their territoriallimits were 
the acts of some one or more of those inhabitants. 

The point of view of the law in such cases was mutual re- 
sponsibility, but it was the desire for a support which caused 
the individual to join such associations, and they were thus 
in a true sense insurance companies. Many illustrations of 
such companies have come down to us from indeterminate 
dates in early English history. The term guild is applied by 
Sharon Turner to them all indiscriminately. A law cited by 
that author 2 provides that "if a man without parental rela- 
tions should fight and kill another, then his maternal kinsmen 
should pay one-third of the ' were,' his guild a third, and for 
the other part his guild was to escape." Such a law well il- 
lustrates the tendencies already referred to and the anxiety, 
to hold some one besides the criminal responsible for his 
acts. The most which can fairly be claimed for Alfred in 
connection with these social relations is, that he acted in 
accordance with the spirit of his time, without probably 
either leading or trying to hinder its natural development. 

But, if the direct influence of Alfred upon legal and social 
institutions was slight, it was far otherwise as to the effect 
produced by him upon religious and intellectual life. His 
piety was of the practical type. His brother Ethelred 
might be willing to lose the critical moment of battle because 
mass was not yet over. Alfred would fight when it was 
time for fighting, and select a more fitting occasion for his 
religious exercises. It was doubtless his belief in the prac- 
tical value of the monasteries of his day which led him to 

2 "Anglo-Saxons," Vol. 3, p. 101. 
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favor them so greatly. Such books, learning, and culture as 
still survived were to be found within their walls, and he re- 
lied upon the members of the religious orders to cany out the 
educational plans which he had formed. With him education 
was a passion, and education meant acquaintance with what 
wise and learned men had written or should write. Doubt- 
less he believed that he might make his monasteries become 
again such ideal retreats as some of them had been in the 
days of Bede, where lives of simple faith and earnest work 
might be lived in the midst of congenial companionship and 
an inspiring atmosphere. The secular clergy were doubt- 
less ignorant, and many of them vicious, but Alfred's course 
in trying to build up the monastic orders differed much 
from that of continental rulers. The period was one of 
general decay in monasticism, and this decay was not 
checked until the great revival which was inspired by the 
piety shown at Cluny. Alfred's efforts for the spread of 
education produced probably but little effect beyond the 
term of his own life. His son and grandson were too much 
occupied with military and political problems to carry out his 
plans even if inclined to do so. 

A secondary result of Alfred's passion for learning and 
his personal industry was the creation of an English prose 
literature. There had before his time been true English 
poetry by Csedmon, and various ballads had also taken 
written form. But Bede had written his prose in the Latin 
language, and that form seemed the only one which was 
deemed appropriate by such scholars as were produced in 
the monasteries. Alfred's industrious nature led him natu- 
rally to written translations of psalms and other devotional 
writings into the vernacular. He may have discovered by 
experience the benefits which a student may derive from 
carefully written translation, or he may have been influenced 
solely by a desire to have always at hand for personal use 
an expression in English words of the religious inspiration 
of the past. Whatever may have been his original motive, 
the habit of translation grew upon him, and was doubtless 
fostered by a determination to educate his officers and 
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through them his people. Among his works are Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History, the Universal History of Orosius, 
and the Consolations of Philosophy by Boethius. His work 
was not merely translation. He did not hesitate to cor- 
rect what he deemed historical or geographical errors, and 
to add in some instances expressions of his own thought 
to the words of his author. Still Alfred composed little. 
His attitude was that of the diligent student, or, at the high- 
est, of the scholar. Though possessed of a high degree of 
mechanical inventiveness, his mind led him in all things rath- 
er to improve upon and adapt to his own uses the work of 
others than to pursue original methods. His great service 
in English literature lay in the inspiration which his work 
afforded to others whose leisure and habits of thought were 
drawn by his example to English instead of Latin forms of 
composition. The great value of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle is universally recognized. That work is generally at- 
tributed to the influence, if not to the direct orders, of Al- 
fred, and the entries which record the events of his reign 
form a true example of original English prose composition. 
Students of general history, and those who wish to trace 
the early forms of expression in English, owe therefore a 
direct debt to this versatile king, while the example and in- 
spiration of his written work must have produced a consid- 
erable effect upon those who came after him. 

It may therefore be fairly claimed that Alfred saved En- 
gland from a relapse into barbarism and paganism ; that he 
improved its method of warfare and showed the importance 
of sea power, created a militia system suitable for the agri- 
cultural population of any small country, extended the 
'•king's peace," reformed legal administration, gave an im- 
pulse to education, and made the English prose form fash- 
ionable among English scholars. 

It was a great deal for one man, in such a period of 
stress, to have accomplished so much which would prove of 
lasting value; but Alfred lived in a true sense the " strenu- 
ous life," and, after all, his highest significance lies to us in 
the quality of that life and in his personality. 
31 
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His figure is indeed shrouded in the mists of a loving 
tradition, but the outlines of his character are plain. A 
man possessing all the talents and a genius for hard work, 
a good husband and father, successful as a soldier, sailor, 
administrator, scholar, and financier, quick to invent and 
adapt, methodical yet energetic, patient yet stern upon oc- 
casion, capable of rallying his powers again and again after 
heavy defeat, passionately fond of all that was finest in the 
life of the past, eagerly desirous of imparting his good 
things to others, combining the unquestioning faith of the 
early days with a very modern conception and a more than 
modern practice of religious duty, his own qualities are his 
best and most lasting contribution to the history of his race. 

Charles W. Turner. 



